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And the HAY beſt adapted for that purpoſe, 


ADDRESSED To THE 


KILBARCHAN FARMER SOCIETY, 


Nerennours, | 


Wrote you about a year ago, upon the difficulries, and 
management of a Bad Harveſt. I did not, at that time, 
think of the Hay Harveſt. As you, however, are entitled to e- 
very hint which I can give, tor your ben«fit, I hope you will 
accept of this, as a ſupplement to my former letter, and a 
new mark of my attention to your improvements, through 
whatever channel ir may reach you. I would be fond, of 
being more generally uſeful to my country; but I am afraid 
of going beyond my depth. I know your cuſtums, and am 
every day forming ſchemes to improve them; Should I at» 


tempt to write more at large, there are many places in Scot- 


land, fo far beyond us in culture and management, as might 
| lead them to neglect any cuſtom of yours, or hint of mine. 
Wben I write to you, my Friends, of Hay Harveſt, it muſk 2 
occur to you, that we bave two ſeaſons, which will paſs here 
by that name. The Fr/# is, ihe ſcalon in which we cor wud. 
make our ſown graſs hays : he ſecond is, that in which we 
Cut and make our meadows or bog: bays about a month or 
more alter the former. 
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We begin with the fown graſs. Anh here; as it is not only 


an object of public curioſity to know the different cuſtoms of 


Scotland, but particularly neceſſary, in order to underſtand 


any provincial writing, I ſhall take notice of the ſtate of your 
| huſbandry in the Weſt, with regard to ſown graſs. 

Many of you, my Neighbours, ſow only ray-graſs upon your 
grounds; ſome, with more foreſight, add a few pounds of white 
_ clover. The firſt only is intended for your hay crop; the 
ſecond is deſigned, after the ray-graſs runs out, to ſward your 
grounds with a better graſs than what the ſoil perhaps would 
produce of itſelf. For in your light grounds, you have great 
dependence on your milk cows and young cattle. If you are 
poſſi fled of a deep and rich ſoil, it is not uncommon for you 
to ſow from ſix to perhaps ten pounds of red clover. Even 

from this addition you do not expect much increaſe to your 

hay crop, unleſs the ſeaſon has been favourable. But where 
the clover thrives, the after math is very great, ſometimes 1 
think ſuperior to your firſt cutting. This however is com- 
' monly paſtured in the later end of the year, when the natural 
graſs fails: Or, which 1 is much ſafer for black cattle, and e- 
qually beneficial for horſes, it is cut and carried green inte 
the byre or ſtable, If it cannot be all overtaken in this way, 
a certain portion of the field 1 is made into hay for immediate 
conſumpt, after the green feed is gone : for it can ſcarce be 

| dryed for keeping, unlz(> it is mixed with the ſtraw of oats or 
barley; a cuſtom which you have not yet adopted. _ 

This, I imagine, may give a ſufficient general notion of the 


practice in the Weſt, with regard to ſown graſs. In other 


places the management may be different. It is common in 
England, and the Eaſt of Scotland, to ſow large fields of red 


clover alone; perhaps chicfly as a preparative for future til- 


lage. Indeed, ſome of our graſs fields in this neighbourhood 
have beer broke up with great ſucceſs, in the very luxuriance 


ol the after. math. But this practice * not as yet got into 
common uſe. 
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I have been indeed told long ago, that the ray-graſs had loft 


its reputation in England; and therefore, if their farmers de- 
ſign to lay down a field for continuing in graſs, they uſe the 
natural graſs-ſeeds rather than any other. Indeed, upon their 
plan of huſbandry, this may be requiſite, to make a thick and 
| laſting cover to the ground. Their conſtant croping of their 
grounds for many years together, with the intervals of ſum- 


mer fallowing and hoeing, may deſtroy ſo effectually the na- 


tural graſs, as would leave very little cover on the ground, 
when the ray-graſs and clover wears out. It is not ſo with 
us. Though upon the introduction of clover and ray-graſs, 


ſome of our gentry ſpared no colt, not even a ſummer fallow, 


to produce clean and large crops of hay; yet they have not 
been imitated, nor have they themſelves perſevered; though 
nothing pays a fallow better than graſs, or ſuch ſmall ſeeds- 
Our grounds are therefore in general laid down foul enough); 
which allows the natural grals to take place, ſooner ſome- 
times than we wiſh for it. I am therefore inclined to con- 
tinue the uſe of ray-graſs, with agmixture of red and white 
clover. Theſe do very well with us for a crop or two of hay; 
and J ſee no great need for our being at great pains, in col- 
lecting the natural graſs ſeeds, even for our grounds that are 
to lie, till our better culture ſhall make 1t more > necdful than ” 
it is at preſent. 


When a particular practice an upon a variety of cir- 


cumſtances, in any plan of buſbandry, 1 it is improper to make 
partial eneroachments on le unleſs we mean to reform the 
whole. | | 


I I have however another, and . more important end i in view, N 


when with to continue the ray graſs in uſe, preferable to red 
clover, or natural graſs : It is eaſier to make than any other 
hay whatever. In all our Engliſh writers, I oblerve, they tind 


greater difficulty in managing their hay, than any other crop; 

at leaſt they expreſs more anxiety for good weather at that 

ſeaſon, than any other, 'This has oft amazed me, who, living 
in 


EY. 1 


in an unfavourable climate, never found difficulty, nor felt 


anx'*ty on that account. I have been therefore ready to im- 0 
pure their difficulties, either to bad management, or to a too Ci \ 
3 great attachment to red-clover alone, or to natural graſs enrich- : | 


ed and ſoſtened with dung; both which are more difficult to |) 
manag*« than if it were ray graſs, or ray-graſs with a ſmall mix- F 
ture of the clovers. A courſe of twenty years experience, 
without the leaſt loſs or hazard, either of hay or ſeed, entitles 
me to fay ſo much; and to recommend both the ray-graſs» 


and the following method of managing it. | 
But before I enter upon the management itſelf, in regard to 


the influence that hearſay and prejudice have upon many in 8 
| your rank of life, I cannot conclude this recommendation of 5 8 
ray-graſs, without taking notice of one objection againſt it; 
which is, that it wears out the ſoil as much as any corn crop 
does. But, having heard the objection near twenty years agos _ 
and with this addition to give it weight, viz. that it had been | 

long made againſt it in England itſelf; I then inſtantly re- i 
ſolved to be at a point with it : Having therefore the year be- 

; fore cut off an acre of ground from a neighbouring field, for 
| the purpoſe of trifling experiments, I now put it to this uſe, 
I ſowed both the field and it with ray graſs and clover, upon 

a ſimilar dreſſing: 1 cut the field but once, and paſtured it for | 
three years more: I cut the acre all the four years ſucceſlively: | . . 

And when on the fifth year, 1 broke up both for tillage, I . 

found the oats equally luxuriant: 1 even found my fourth „ 
crop of hay, upon the ſingle acre, not much diminiſhed from 
| the former crops, as the natural graſs ſupplied the gradual de- 

_ creaſe of the ray graſs and clover. And my only inconveni- 195 4. | 
ence was, that the ſuperior proportion of natural graſs 1 5 
moded m a little in that management, which I mean to re- 

commend. From this trial I was ſuſſiciently certified, that, i "ou BE & 

my light ſoil at leaft, there was nothing worth my care in the 
foregoing objection. One indeed has reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
faſhion, the moſt capricious of all tyrants, may get into our 
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huſbandry, as well as our dreſs. The honeſt farmer, therefore, 


has equal reaſon perhaps to guard himſelf againſt the fondneſs 
for novelty and change; as the bigotted attachment to 


old cuſtom. 
As J obſerved formerly, that there are ſeaſons for hay har- 


veſt; ſo, to my leſs attentive neighbours, I here obſerve, that 
there are two ſeaſons for cutting ray-graſs itſelf: which, if 


they can help it, they ſhould never ſuffer to be confounded. 


There is firſt its virgin ſtate. For if they intend the field or 
any part of it for their own conſumpt ; or even, if they do not 
like the appearance of mixt ure in the ſeed, and incline not to 
ſave it, the hay ſhould be cut, when the field is generally in 
bloſſom. I think it a loſs to myſelf to delay the mowing be- 
yond that period. For if the ſeed is once impregnated with 
the meal of the flower, it comes on ſo faſt in that ſeaſon, that 


the hay itſelf is apt to ſpend too much of its virtue in ripening 
and filling the ſeed : And the ſeed, which, had it remained 


on the ſtraw, was alone able to have ſupplied that waſte in = 
the hay, is apt to be ſhaken off in the handling and uſing of it. 
A prudent farmer, ſays Mr To LL, ſhould never ſuffer any of 


this early cutting to go to market; both becauſe it ſhou!d 


| fave him a great deal of oats, and, at the ſame time, it will 
not in the market bring him a price proportioned to its in- 


trinſick value, or to the value of the ſeed which he {ſacrificed 


to obtain it. I have conſtantly kept this virgin hay for my 
own uſe, and have learned, from experience, to - eftcens it be- 
yond my thraſhed hay. 


The ſecond period of cutting ray -graſs i io, when i its 156 8.” 


juſt ſo ripe as not to ſhake off the ſtraw, till it is thiaſhca in 


the field. For here the intention is to fave the ſged as well 2 


the hay. The rule which I firſt obſerved, for j juaging its riPe= 
neſs, was, biting the ſeed through with my teeth, in aiftereat 


parts of the field. But I was taught an cafier and equaily 


certain method of aſcertaining the ripeneſs, by an Eaſt Coun- 
try Farmer that long reſided in the Weſt: aud to this inge- 


ulous | 


nioue man, I owe much of the little knowledge I have in works 
of huſbandry. When the field was dry, he took off his hat, 


and ſtruck the edge of its crown againſt the growing ray-graſs; 
and if five or fix ſeeds fell into the bottom of his hat, it was 
then, he ſaid, ready for any three or four days continued work. 


This rule I have found from experince to be ſure enough. 
For if the weather is good during that time, the ſeed will be 
generally, about a fourth or fifth part heavier, than what we 


get from England; which is the medium of ripeneſs that 1 
think ſafeſt upon the whole. If it is too thin and light, it will 
not vegetate ſo uniformly: If it is too full and hard, it cannot 


without loſs be handled at all. And whatever others may 


| think, my opinion 18, that ſome little nicety in attending to 
the above particulars, is of ſome conſequence ; for if I have not 
been oft miſtaken, many pounds have been loſt on ſeveral 
flelds, within my W by ſuch as . the attention 5 


requiſite. 
As the management ior ſaving ray 3 hay is a ſame, 


BV whetherit be cut in its virgin ſtate, or when the ſeed is ripen- 
ed; we ſhall follow the ſteps uſual in the laſt cal, which will 


include the thraſhing operation. 


The firſt work is mowing and ad Ko A WL 4 
are performed in one day; and, with relpetk. to any part of 


; the fi-1d, nearly in one minute. 


The ſecond work is thraſhing and 1 rucking, which 


are alſo performed on the ſame day, And I will venture to ſay, 


that as the hay is in a ſtate of abſolute ſafety, from the time 
it is put in lap-cock, and for ſeveral weeks afterwards; ſo I 
may alſo affirm it is in equal ſafety, for months, from the time 

i: is put in tramp-rucks. And, if there is not a minute loſt 
between the cutting and cocking, and there needs not an hour © 
be loſt between the thraſhing and rucking, I cannot ſee how _ 


there can be any riſk of the hay; unleſs a bad day is choſen 


| ſor theſe ſeveral operations, and the work itſelf continued 


under wo voy rain. 


For 
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For the lap- cock operation, it is neceffary to provide every 


pair of ſcythes with three followers, boys or girls from four- 


teen to eighteen or more years. Two of them are employed 


in cocking, and one of them 1s W in raking between ; 


the cocks. 


The manner of conducting the whole is as follows : After 
the mowers have got about fix yards of ſwath, ſo as there 


can be no danger of hurt from the ends of their ſcythes, the 
cockers begin; firſt by gathering up in their arms as much 


of the ſwath as will make a cock, following ſideways after 


the mowers as they gather it; then they ſhake it into a 
| heap, as neatly as they can, upon the end of the ſwath where 


they left off gathering. This they do chiefly with one hand, | 
or if both are employed, it is done alternately, all along en- 


deavouring to make the ſtraws fall acroſs each other, that they 
may bind the maſs together every way. This heap the cocker 
pteſſes down quickly, but gently with one hand, and imme- 


diately graſps the whole to her boſom, turning both ſides a- 
way from her at the ſame inſtant. This potition being ſe- 


cured with one hand, the other is employed in folding over 


the upper edge of the heap in the ſame manner: and this 


ſition being allo- ſecured as above, the looſe hand is eee 


in folding back a part of what hangs downward, which re- 


duces that lower ſide to the narrownels of a tail; and this at 
laſt is alſo folded under the cock, as it is laid upon the ground; 
for the cocker ſteps backward, drawing that narrow tail along 


the ſtubble, and even binding it by a gentle preſſure on the 


ground, as the cock is laid down : And this n the opera- : 


tion of lap-cocking 


The lap-cock has five folds, and when well made, i it has the 


appearance of a round ball, Aattened a little beneath. It may 
be about a foot high, and eighteen inches broad. If it aſſumes 
an oval figure, there is no great matter, as the end of it will al- 


ways ſtand to the wind. But this ſhape is acquired by giving too 


little e in ling it n which does not bind in the 
tall 
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tail enough; and therefore it may be eaſily corrected at plea- 


ſure. The croſſing of the graſs ſtraws on the ſurface, gives it 


the appearance of net-work, or rather of an old ſaſhioned 
warp· clew, before the babbins were invented for warping; 
only with a third part cut away, for a flat fide to ly upon. 
Ifkf in ſhaking the hay at firſt upon the heap, both hands are 
employed together, without ſufficient care to let the whole fall 
upon the center of the heap, then it makes two little hillocks a 
top, which, after they are formed into a cock, are apt, for 
want of ſufficient coheſion, to ſeparate, and let the rain into 


the heart of the cock. If the ſtraws of graſs fall not in a croſs 


direction, but rather in parallel lines, the ſame effect follows; 


it is apt to open, or to let down its out ſides (eſpecially if not 


folded uplightly) in the form of a tea-cup, turned down upon 
a tea ſaucer. Theſe appearances are ugly, and their effects 
bad; for the rain gets either into the cock, or into what 1 

called the tea ſaucer, which by lying flat upon the ground is 

| ſoon blackened ; or iſthe drought continues, it is parched and 
diſcoloured, by having too much ſurface expoſed to the ſun. 
Laſt of all, from ſome of the foregoing cauſes, ſometimes the 
ends of the upper ſtraws ſtart up, and lye flat upon the head 
of the cock, like an old faſhioned ſtraw-hat; and the firft 
puff of wind blows them off. If this appearance diſcovers i it- 
ſelf immediately, the cocker Os it off, and carries it on to 
the next cock; but if this | is not done, it ſpoils the look of the 
field, and ſome ſtall part of the hay. Let the cocker there- 
fore ſhake the hay well, and with one hand at a time, moy- _ 
ing ſoftly half round the heap, aud backwards to her place, 
during the ſhaking ; in oruer to make the ſtraws croſs each 
other in all directions, as they fall: Then let her graſp and 
fold it vp lightly, and prets it to its roundneſs, as it is laid up- 
on the ground : Andthus the work is done in taſte, and with 
good effect. The operation, like every other manocuvre, may 
ſeem tedious in the deſcription; "Pats when learned, the exe · 
aution 1s inſlantancous, 


After 
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Alfter this account of the lap- cocking, nothing more needs 
to be ſaid, but that the work be carried on after the mowers to 
the end of the ſwaths ; and if any thing is left there, let it be 
Taked to the fide of the growing hay, where it will be taken 
up next time. The raker, as he follows the cockers, ſome- 
times gathers a little heap before him; but this, when it be- 
gins to be bulky, is taken off his hand by the neareſt cocker, 
and ſo carried on to the next cock. So that if a clean place is 
choſen to ſet down the cocks upon, and the raker is dextious 
in cleaning the places, the field is left perfectly neat, without 
any thing to hurt the eye. It is even pleaſant to fee, with 
what regularity and activity the work goes on, every one puſh- 
ing another. The mowers are loth to be overtaken, and 
therefore earneſtly puſh forward: Their followers, loth to be 
left behind, hurry after them ſometimes alfo runving back- 
wards the whole length of the cutting, that they may enjoy 
a minute's reſt, while the ſcythes are a ſharpening. Nor does 
the labour thus divided, ſeem to be in the leaſt diſproportion - 
ed, unleſs the graſs be very thin. Then indeed the mowers 
and cockers have it in their power, to run away with the 
work, and leave the raker; but, for this reaſon, the ſtrongeſt 
and nimbleſt of the followers, is commonly put to the rake; 
or they take it by turns, to hghien the heavy burden. 
When ray -graſs hay is put up in this faſhion it will endure _ 
2 lbs continued rain, without being hurt. I have had it un- 
der fourteen days and nights rain, without the leatt lols. If 
the farmer will take up a well made cock, half an hour after 
a heavy ſhower, he will be convinced, when he finds how - 


light and dry it is. The moment therefore that his field is 


cut, he is at eaſe for a time, being almoſt aſſured of finding 
a good day for thraſhing it, before it can run any hazard, 
In the mean time, if the weather be favourable, and his 
field open to its influence, the farmer may take up his vir- 
gin hay, in five or fix days from the cutting, and put it in 
tramp-rucks, of a hundred or a hundred and twenty ſtone. 


= And 
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And no other preparation is neceſſary for this, but to turm up 
the lap-cock bottoms before breakfaſt, if thoſe parts ſhould have 
got a dampneſs from the ground, with which they were in 
contact: and eren this precaution is chiefly neceſfary, after 


the ground has been wet ſome time, or the rucking delayed be · 
yond its uſual term. 
Tha! field, or part of the field, which: was reſerved for ſeed, 


may, in favourable weather, be taken up out of the Jap-cocks, 


in four or five days after cutting ; provided the thraſhing be 
performed in the field. Nor is it even neceſſary, when the 
thraſhing goes on immediately, to turn up the bottoms in 


the morning: For if the day itſelf is good, the airing which 
they receive in carrying, thraſhing, ſhaking out the ſeed, and 
in the whole work of rucking, is fully ſufficient to take off 
any coldneſs contracted by lying on the ground. But, if late 
rains have made it neceſſary to turn the cocks, the farmer 


muſt himſelf judge of this; and the operation is da 1 5 no means 


tedious. 


You have now, my good Friends, been witnelſes to the lap- 


cocking near twenty years in this neighbourhood ; yet you 
have not generally followed the example. Some of you con- 
tinue to ſpread out your hay to the ſun; others of you ſheaf 
and ſtook what you deſign for ſeed, as you do your corns ;. 
and though we have converſed ſometimes upon this ſubject ; 
| yet hi herto we have none of us convinced another. I would. 
thereſote beg your attention to the few following remarks ups 
: on theſe cuſtoms. | | | 
The cuſtom of ſpreading out hay to the n ay in the day 5 
time, and gathering it up at night, till it is well; though 5 
to generally practiſed in England itſelf, I muſt diſapprove of, 
ig every view which I can take of it, fave. one; and that is, : 
| when the intention is to leave the ſeed upon the ground, in 
order tothicken the crop next year, The proverb indeed lays 
« Make hay while the tuv llincs.” But it the maxim is 


taken literally, it is ſeveral Ways per nicious. 'The SPMDECATYs 
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who means to preſerve the good qualities of his medical herbs, 


dries them in the ſnade, and would eſteem them loſt if ex- 
poſed to the ſun but for a day. Is it then poſſible to expoſe 


hay to a hot ſun, for two or three days, without evaporating 
moſt of its good qualities? It is ſcarcely to be thought. If on 


the other hand, the weather ſhould happen to break while the 


bay is thus ſpread out, pray what becomes of the hay-maker, not 
to ſpeak of the hay ? I need not deſcribe the miſerable wretch, 
or paint his ſituation He himſelf muſt feel it. If he intends. 


to thraſh the hay, made in that faſhion for feed ; why, it is 
gone, Let him but weigh, and examine the rakings of a 


feld, and then he will know, what effects the dragging of his 
hay through a cloſs ſtubble muſt have upon it. I never could 


rate the loſs of ſeed in this way, at leſs than thirty ſhillings 


an acre: and if the farmer can count, that is at leaſt thirty 
pounds ſterling, upon a twenty acre field. I am aſhamed to 


ſee this money thrown away, by ſuch as, can both think and 


figure. Were this ſum ſtollen from them, would they not 
regret the loſs, and reſent the injury? The only apology that 
I can make for them is but a poor one; having never per- 


haps received money for graſs-ſeeds, they are not in uſe to 


value that article, as they do other grain. I have even known 
the virgin hay. itſelf ſuffer in the ſame manner. For though 
it is not deſigned for thraſhing, yet is it often cut. ſo late, as 
to have much of its ſeed ripened, and ſhaken out by the a- 
| bove management, Had it been preſerved upon the ſtraw, 
its own good quality might have colt penſated that waſte, 
which the hay made of itſelf, in procucing and fillivg it. 
The laſt objection which I have againſt this method of mak- 
ing ray-graſs hay, is its attendance and expence. Indeed no- 
thing can be more fatal to the farmer, than his being at 
double expence in retaining a pernicious, or even a danger- 
aus cuſtom; when he might have adopted a cheaper, ſafer, 
; zpd better. If farmers however will ſuffer their ray-graſs ſeed 


to fall upon the held, whether by negligence or ie 1 
could 


E 1 
eould wiſh. they were prepared to adopt the improvement, 
celebrated by Mr You xG, upon the Marquis of Rockingham's 


farm; which is, to give the field a top dreſſing from the max- 
| hill, above the ſhaken ſeed. This might aſſiſt it to vegetate, 


and both thicken the graſs, and improve the ground for a 
ſucceeding crop. But until we are more in uſe of preparing 


ſuch dreſſings for our grounds, it will be our 3 to 


re care of our ſeed for the market. 
The other method of winning ray-graſs hay, is bundling 


it up in ſheaves, and ſtooking it, as we do corn. This me- 
thod is only uſed when we deſign it for ſeed. I muſt indeed 


own, that the ſtooking of ray-graſs will preſerve it a long time 


from the injuries of the weather. But as it cannot ſo ſoon 
prepare the hay as the lap-cock, it muſt run a greater riſk of 
| meeting with ſach injuries, during the long time it is out. 
As was obſerved to you in my laſt, the oats, which are ſmall 
in their ſtraw, and full of graſs, are the moſt difficult to win: 
So! now obſerve, that the matter is not much mended, when 
the whole ſheaf is graſs, even though it be ray-graſs. Ac- 
cordingly, I have ſeen ray-graſs ſtooks, ſtanding on ſome fields 


to the welt of us, long after the corns about them were reap. 


ed; and I have ſeen them ſo mnch blackened in their colour, 
that I could ſcarce tell what was on the held, till I drew very 
near, and knew the ground by the ſtubble. Nor do I men- 
tion this diſagreeable appearance, as a ſingularity ; It has ma- 
ny times occurred to me, and as oft pained me. I am at a 
| Joſs to account for the long continuance of this practice, in 
a neighbourhood that has as long preſented objects of a 
better ceconomy. I have indeed been told by ſome, that they 
_ can fell their hay as dear as I can mine; and when I urge 
| this point, they ſay, perhaps truly, that there are ſome inn- 
| keepers not ſo fond of the hay which horſes are over fond of. 


I hope there are few ſuch, if any at all; for I ſhould be ſorry, 
if the ſloth of one ſer of men received protection from the 


infidelity of another. Sure it cannot be the caſe in 
great 
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5 
great towns, where gentlemen, who love their horſes, will 
chuſe the beſt hay for them, as well as the belt accommoda- 


tion for themſelves. Others indeed candidly own, that being 
accuſtomed to the practice of binding and ſtooking, in which, 
with proper attention, they have hitherto been ſucceſsful; 


they cannot give themſelves the trouble of introducing the 


lap- cock method among their ſervants; eſpecially, as they ap - 


prehend it to be no cheaper than their own. To ſuch I would 
only obſerve, that if two mowers at 1 8. 6 d. each, and three 
cockers at 6d. each, will finiſh two acres a day, at 48. 6d. 
I can ſcarce conceive a cheaper method of working as much 
ground; eſpecially if both hay and ſeed are ſecured by it, 1 


| have indeed no perſonal experience of the method of binding, 
and ſtooking after the ſcythe : But, from what I have gene- 
rally ſeen of this practice in other hands, it appears to me, that 
greater hazard is run, and more labour beſtowed upon it, 


than in the lap- cock way. I do indeed remember, to have en- 


quired into the expence of reaping corns by the fcythe in 
England, above ten years ago ; with intention to have intro- 


duced the practice here, if | found it advantageous : and by 
all the information I could reccive from our travelling chap. 


men, who | found had been firuck with the novelty, and 


had even enquired into the expence, I never could make it leſs 


than four ſhillings the Scotch acre, or the five roods Engliſh; 


which is near double the charge of lap-cocking. At preſent, 


N when I ſuppoſe two ſcythes, and two Scots acres wrought, 


I can yet bring it no lower, conſidering the number of follow. 


ers, and the nature and expence of their work. Such of my 


neighbours as have given occaſion for th is minuteneſs, can ſurely 
tell, upon due reflection, what is the real expence of binding 
and ſtooking ray-graſs: And if they find it greater than what 


I have ſtated the lap- cocking, they will both be ſo candid as 
to own it; and ſo prudent as to deſert a loſing plan, and even 


| fo honeſt as to give one example more of a better oeconomy. 
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forts of hay. 


g0 on as before. 
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The only objeRtions worth notice, that have occurred o we, 
againſt the lap-cocking, are two. 

I be Firſt is, That it expoſes a great deal of farface to the 

ſun ; which in clear weather ſome think may diſcolour it. 


This however cannot be compared to the ſcorching which it 


gets, by being ſpread out, and turned up on all its ſides to 


his beams. For here the whole effort ſeems to be, to burn up 


every ſtraw, Nor do I think it comparable to the long time, 
im which it may ſuffer the ſun's influence, while in the ſtook. 


For, if it is conſidered, that, in fine weather, hay for ſeed ſel- 


dom lies in the lap- cock above four or five days, and that the 
ſun beams do not penetrate beyond the outhde, while all within 
remains perfectly green; one might venture toſay, withoutexpe- 
rience, that the hay cannot be hurt. This indeed is the truth, and 
the firſt trial will confirnfit. 

better then the lap · cock; for when it is mixed by the thraſh- 
ing and ſhaking, the niceſt oe cannot n * it the 


No method preſerves the colour 


leaft mark of ſun burning. 


The /econd objeCtion is, that the lap- enck 5 is not fit for all 
Well, and what if it ſhould not? ought it not 
therefore to be uſed where it will anſwer? In this view ſurely 
it was, that J recommended ray-graſs with a proper mixture of 
| Clover, as what we might infallibly depend on, with the lap- 
cock management. But not to ſuffer you to cheat yourſelyes 
out of a good practice, from imagined difficulties; allow me 


to add, that if you heſitate on account of too great a propor- 
tion of red clover, or of natural graſs; you have no more to 


do, but to ſuffer it to lie in the ſwath, where it is ſafe, for a day 
or two: and with this ſhort interruption, the lap- cocking may 
This | have often done with good ſucceſs. 
| Laſt of all, I can aſſure the public, that I have ſeen the ſofteſt 


graſs perfectly made by lap eocks, even in thickets and cloſe 


places; and that only by making them of a ſmaller ſize, and 


ſuffering them to lye a ſufficient time. I have even employed 


chem for winning ſhort peaſe, with excellent effect. And 


have 
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Rave therefore frequently wiſhed, to have carried the uſe of 


them into the common meadows. But my own meadows 
being made up, in ſome places of ruſhes and ſpritts, which 
were too ſtubborn for that work ; and in other places of ſuch 


| ſhort ſoft graſs, as would not be made to ſtick together in a 
ball, I was obliged to give up the ſcheme for myſelf. I ſtill 


however, would recommend the trial, to ſuch of my neighbours 


as can better praCtiſe it. 


| It is now time we were thraſhing out our ray-graſs ſeed, 
if you are not already wearied with what is paſt. But having 


been at full pains to fix the capital point, the remainder may 


de ſhortened. N 1 


After the ray-graſs cocks, intended for thraſhing, have been 
expoſed four or five days in good weather; or if bad weather 


has fallen, and delayed the work, then, on the firſt good and | 


promiſing day that caſts up, I prepare for thraſhing in the 
Held. 
Thoſe who have convenience e within doors, and perhaps ä 


none for thraſhing without, carry their hay to the barn; and 
there thraſh it at leiſure. But if I can find a good day, at any 
time within three weeks of the lap- 1 I prefer the field, 


for the following reaſons. CER 
1ſt, A clear good day greatly aſſiſts the thraſhing work, and 


: el alſo to mend every part of the hay that needs dry. 
ing. 2dly, I chuſe to keep all my barn room for ſpreading out 
my ſeed, nothing being ſo much in danger from heating as 
new thraſhed hay ſeed. 3dly, It is an eſſential part of my plan, 
in the management of all ſorts of hay, to keep it ſometime im 
tramp-rucks without, before I carry to the ſtack-yard. There 
1 give it the ſweat, that is both ſo neceſſary to its future ſafe. 
ty, and alſo contributes to give it that ſweetneſs and tenderneſs 
which makes all ene ſo fond of it, and to thrive ſo well . 
den it. | 
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Theſe particulars may receive fome further ilufration in 
me courſe of what follows. | 

For the thraſhing work we provide (or borrow) four or fs 
ten feet planks, upon which it is performed : under theſe is 


laid the largeſt winnow cloth that can be had; and if the wind 


favours, we lay them commonly a-croſs a furrow, in order to 
contain a greater quantity of ſeed before removing them. Up- 


on the windward end is laid another winnow cloth, or two 


coarſe bed ſheets, upon which the lap- cocks are thrown, as 
they are brought in to ſupply the thraſhing floor. On the lee- 
ward end is laid a third cloth, upon which the ſeed is ſhaken 
out of the thraſhed hay, after the flails have driven it down the 


| wind, to that end of the thraſhing floor. For about four acres 55 


of hay ground we provide two thraſhers, with two or three 
flails lying by them, in caſe of their breaking thoſe in uſe. It 
vould not be convenient for eight or ten people to wait the mend- 


. 5 ing of a flail. We have one woman on the wind end, to 
ſupply the floor with unthraſhed cocks, another ſtrong one on 
the lee end, to ſhake the hay, and throw it well back behind 
her, till the tramp-ruckers can begin. We have alſo four more 
boys and girls, that are employed to carry in the cocks, and to 
| rake the field. Each of theſe are furniſhed with a horſe ſheet, 
a courſe table cloth, or any thing proper to carry the hay, and 
prevent the ſeed from loſing by the way. When it is not too 


ripe, there is not ſo much need of theſe clothes. While the 


carriage is from the moſt diſtant parts of that portion of the 
field allotted for the floor (for the field is divided into three por- 
tions) all the four are employed in ſupplying the floor. As 
the diſtance begins to diminiſh, one of them takes a rake, to 
Du clean what is cleared of the cocks : and thereafter another goes 
to the raking, as the diſtance is {till lefſening. And the mat- 


ter may be ſo managed, by an attentive maſter, that the whole 


of the firſt portion may be finiſhed at once, by the time of 


breakfaſting. Then all hands are hurried, in filling up the 
ſeed into ſacks, which is carried home by the houſe ſervants, 


as 
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28 they go to their breakfaſt ; and ſpread upon the barn for 
without delay. _ 


After breakfaſt, if there was not leiſure before it, the cloths 


and planks are removed to the moſt convenient place, in the 
ſecond portion of the field. There the ſame operations are 


carried on, till it alſo is cleared. And the ſame are likewiſe 


repeated after * tall all is thraſhed that was ones for 
the day. 


If the farmer has not ſeen it neceffary at breakfaſt-time, to 


D provide hands for the tramp-rucking ; before dinner he muſt 

be a judge, how far his own people ſhall be able to accompliſh 

it, againſt the evening. He may therefore in that interval, if 

he thinks fit, call in the aſſiſtance of a neighbour or two; to 

begin the rucking for his evening ſecurity. At the ſame 
time, it is ſurpriſing what work will be done in an hour at 
night, by a number of hands properly encouraged, and wiſely 
diſtributed, when you depend upon them for it. Every far- 


mer knows how ſmall a trifle will gratify, and nothing more 


needs to be faid upon that head. My method of diſtributing _ 
the hands is this: While the men fill up and carry home 
the ſeed, the women and boys are ſent back to the firſt made 
heap; where they begin in two parties to lay the foundation 
of two tramp-rucks, in the lee fide, for the convenience of 
forking up the hay. When theſe rucks grow to a height, and 
begin to be difficult for the young labourers, the men come 


and take them off their hands, in order to complcat them; 


| while the young ones go on to begin another pair. Thus a 
good number of hands, that otherwiſe might conſuſe and in- 
terrupt each other, do n well when Fanal diſui. 5 
> buted, and animated. 8 


V In 
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In this manner, a four acfe field employs the firſt day, fout 


mowers, and fix cockers; at the expence of L. o: 9:0 
And it employs the ſecond day two thraſhers 1 
at one ſhilling, fix young people at fixpence 


each; amounting to about 5 0: 520 
If we ſhould allow for extra- work in fucking, . | 

increaſe of Wages, about 0 e 
The mount for che whole, is ; only ee Jt 1040 


T ſhould think it could ſcarce oft 8 more, unleſs the crop is 


very weighty, when an advanced price will not be grudged. 
I exen think the ſecurity, which the farmer may enjoy, in this 
courſe of management, worth a great deal more to him man. 


the money itfelf. 58 


The ſeed and chaff carried into > the hm. is ; foread. upon 
the floor the firſt night. Next morning the ſtraw is riddled 
out of it; and it is laid out again; the farmer throwing it into 
ridges, as the maltſter does his bear from the ſteep. At even- 
ing, he runs the barn ſhovel through every ridge, to change 
| the places of both ridges and furrows: and this he continues 
to do alternately every twelve or twenty four hours, as he ſees 
occaſron; till he chuſes to chaff and clean his feed. If he va- 
lues bis chaff, he needs not be in a hurry to ſeparate it from 
the ſeed, as both alike require to be fully dried for keeping, 
- After he puts them through his fanners, if he is very nice with 
biss ſeed, he may let the feed down in a ſoft wind, between his 
doors; where, by the aſſiſtance of both his fight and feeling, 1 
be can ſeparate the fat graſs, and thin ray-grals, to what ex- 
tent he pleaſes. He muſt employ his ſmall ſieves, to take out 
the gooſe and point graſs: the ſeed of which may be either 
throw to the chaff or made to ſerve for a leed of oats, when 


the labour of the horſes is but light. | 
Many of you, my Friends, are fond of ſaving (as you call it) 


the field thraſhing and tramp-rucking. You therefore carry 


your ed hay to the barn, to be thraſhed there at leiſure. I have 
already 


* 


| 
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already given my opinion, and reaſons againſt this conduct: and 
only add now, that ſuch of you, as think houſing and tbrathing 
within a ſaving to you, would only conſider, that what you 
carry to the barn comes again, and begins to ſweat; in which 
Mate it is very difficult to thraſh it well, If it is reſetved for 
a leiſure, that is a wet time, it can only increaſe the difficulty, 
and inflame the charge. If the continued goodnets of the 
weather makes you forget your barn work; or if you put it off 
intentionally, till the ſwear be over; you have a chance of 


being encumbered with it at an improper time. And to 


crown all, perhaps you run the hazard, with ſuch a bulk of hay 
together, and in ſuch cloſe confinement, of over heating it to a 
degree of rottenneſs. Look then before you, my Friends, and be 
not fond of ſaving one day that will coſt you ſix, and perhaps 
the value of forty. There is no oeconomy in that conduct. 


To all the prudent my advice is, to thraſh their ray- grafs 


| hay i in the field, if they can: and that (tho there was no other 
| reaſon for it) for the ſake of its ſtanding ſome time abroad in 2 
= tramp- .rucks. There, as I obſerved, it ſhould have i its ſweat, if 
one would afterwards be ſecure with it. When I recollect, what ; 
I have both read and heard from England, about the pains of 
: their farmers to have their hay properly ſweated, (for nothing | 
elſe will ſell in their markets,) and when I conſider their dit- 
ficulty in governing that proceſs in the ſtack, 1 cannot but Ty 
recommend the field tramp-ruck, beyond all other ſecurities, 
For in a ruck of about 100, or 120 ſtone, I am certain of heat- N 
ing it properly; and if I find it to be overdoing itſelf, 1 can check | 
it where it ſtands, without anxiety, or trouble; and that only oy 
_ raiſing any part of it with a common lever, and caſting what 
air I pleaſe into it, Indeed, in nine of ten inſtances, | ſcarce 
have found more requiſite, to bring the hay of rucks into pro- 1 
per temper, than barely to do, what every farmer, who keeps 


his hay, muſt at laſt do; and that is only, to carry it from | 


the rucks in the field, to his barn- yard, and there to ſtack it 
up for good: for one clear day, with the repeated forkings, 


t 1 


and the ſpreading of it on the ſtack, is ſufficient to cool it. If 
more is ever needful, it muſt have ariſen from a blameable 


Precipitancy in rucking or ſtacking. Were hay in any danger 
In the lap-cock, there would be ſome excuſe for haſtening 


the rucking: Were hay in any danger in the tramp-rucks 


there would be ſome excuſe for burrying it into the ſtack 
But the ſecurity in both theſe ſtates is ſuch, as ſhould lead no 


man into any blameable raſhneſs, but ſuch. as cannot enjoy 


their own quiet. 


Small rucks, intended for i hay any time abroad, 1 
abhor, and muſt condemn. Nothing keeps hay worſe. They 
either ſink down into a flatneſs, or are toff-d over with the 


wind; fo that I have ſeen them to the weſtward, lying more 
like a muck heap, than a hay quoil and that full two months 


after the hay had been made. They are often the reſult of 
making hay in the ſun-ſhine. Huddled together in ſmall quoils, - 
at Even rain comes on, and wets them thoroughly; and there 
they lye, waiting till heaven work a miracle for their recovery. 
We ſhould now take a ſhort turn with the farmer to his mea- 


; 4 grounds. After what has been ſaid upon the tramp- ruck, 


I need not follow him into his barn. yard. He has managed his 
rucks ill, if they do not ſuperſede all future care, even of his 
| ſtack itſelf, except to put thatch and ropes upon it. If any thing - 

however was needed here, enough has been faid in our former 


letter, to direct the ſtack-yard management. 


. 4 5. Meadows. ] 


| One als, which I lard oblerve. upon my ſpritty bog, . 
is, to cut it two or three weeks, before my neighbours. cut 
theirs. Inſtead of waiting from week to week, till it thickens 
more at bottom, or lengthens out an inch or twa more at top, I 
truſt ſuch additions to the after- math. I am particularly fond 


of having all hard and courſe hay cut in its greateſt and ten- 
dereſt ſtate. Indeed my whole effort after warde is, to preſerve 
— that 
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that greenneſs and 3 by retaining almoſtall its juices. 


For this purpoſe, I ſuffer it to lye in the ſwath. to dry, two or 
three days: and1 find by experience, that it will, in that ſtate, 


keep better under the wetteſt weather, than in-any ſmall quoils. 
Then, pulling out as many of the ſtrongeſt ſprits and ruſhes, 


s are neceſſary for ropes, and even for thatching itſelf, I turn 
over the ſwath, as whole and unbroken as I can: where it a- 
gain lies ſometime, till I can put it in good fizeable hand 
| quoils, I never ſpread out, or turn it more; unleſs a ſtorm 
has diſcompoſed, and wet my quoils. I manage it therefore 
chiefly by turn quoiling ; in which operation, twoor three little 
quoils are put together, into one of a larger {ize.., And by 
repeating the ſame operation, it gets at laſt into tramp- -rucks : 


and there it ſtands to ſweat, for two or three Weeks, wall it can i 
be ſafely carried and ſtacked. 


Hay never, in my opinion, runs much rich; but in mall 


2 quoils. And this, when it happens, is corrected, only by | 
throwing, down a little of their tops, or, if the ground is wet, 1 
buy pulling out a little from the edge of their bottoms.: and 
this may be ſpread out, an hour or two before the turn. quoil- 


ing. But even this ſmall riſk does not pleaſe me. To avoid 


it therefore, I would wiſh to introduce the lap- cock among 


thoſe of my neighbours, whoſe meadow hay will admit of it. 


It could be done, as was hinted before, by delaying the cock- 
ing for a day- or two after cutting the hay, and by making the 


cocks ſmaller than was directed for ray-graſs. But if farmers 
are unwilling to go to ſchool in their old age, or if they are 
ever hurried with changeable weather, ſo that they have not 
time to put their hay together, either in good hand quoils or 
lap- cocks, they might try another freſh cuſtom, of greater ex- 
pedition than the lap-cock, and of better ſecurity than the hand * 
quoil. It has this advantage to recommend it, beyond any 
thing quite new and ſtrange, as the ſervants may have prac- 


tiſed it among other uſeful frolicks. For it is no other than 


rolling up the ſwath, as children do a ſnow ball: which may _ 


Ty 
6 "Ig to arly bulk Fur the preſent flate of the hay vin ad- 


mit of, from two to three feet diameter. I have often tried it 


with ray-graſs by way of experiment: and have found it to 


keep the hay perfectly well that was rolled up dry, ſo long as 


T had occaſion to have it in that form. No rain indeed pene- 


trates it to hurt it; ſo that unleſs it lies till the natural ſap 
over-heats it, I imagine, it cannot otherwiſe be hurt; nor 
would 1 much ſuſpect the heating itſelf. But having only 
made a few balls by way of trial, which generally went up in- 


to the tramp-rucks, with the reſt of the lap-cocks around them; 


my proof of them was not, as I remember, above eight or ten 
days ſtanding ; from which I WE can rs: ROT : 


abſol ately deciſive. 
I am, 5 

w good Friends, 
Yours to ſerve you, 


5 i Gare: 2 Yo. 3 
March 7th, 7745 


